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and the reason therefor is not far to seek. Passes, taxation, stock-theft
and liquor laws are mainly responsible for their incarceration. It has been
stated, upon good authority, that a raw native entering an urban area in
search of work is fortunate if, within twenty-four hours, he remains out of
prison for contravening some pass or municipal regulation. The whole
system should be scrapped without delay and other forms of taxation intro-
duced if necessary.14
To some the native issue Is, and always has been, a land
issue. It is contended that the nature and pace of cultural
change is determined by the extent to which the native can
remain on the land as a self-sustaining peasant under tribal
discipline. Only when he leaves his own modest acres and
acquires the economic incentives of the European does he
profoundly affect the life of the latter and create acute racial
problems. Long before Union certain areas were demarcated
as native reserves, where tribal life might follow its age-long
courses, unmolested by the direct pressure of the European
economy and unmolesting to that economy. But such policy
was never pursued with careful and resolute planning. Indeed
the European employers were actually interested in forcing
natives out of their tribal villages into some form of labour
contract.15 The poll tax, for example, was imposed to make
the native desert the self-sustaining life of the tribe in order
to work for the European. Then also Europeans sought
native land on the plea that they could use it much better
than the Bantu whose methods of cultivation were obsolete
and wasteful. But the pressure for territorial segregation
after the Union led in 1913 to the Natives Land Act, which
fixed the respective areas where only Europeans or Bantu
might own land and scheduled as native land the existing
reserves, amounting to 21 million acres or 7.3 per cent of the
total area of the Union. Such territories were admitted to
be inadequate. Hence the government sought to acquire an
additional area for native use, but the efforts of the Beaumont
Commission and of special provincial committees to set apart
certain farms were bitterly fought by the European possessors
"Report in Rand Daily Mail, April 29,1938. For the criticism of an educated
native, see D. D. T. Jabavu, "Bantu Grievances" in Schapera (ed.)f Western
Civilization and the Natives of South Africa.
l5The development of this type of pressure was evident in the latter part of
the nineteenth century. See C. W. de Kiewiet, The Imperial Factor in South
Africa, chap. VIL